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THE TEST OF BELIEF. 

A COMPLETE Theory of Knowledge, as I at least under- 
stand it, undertakes to answer three questions: (1) 
What are the premises and facts which lie at the foundation 
of all our reasoning, — what are the premises which we can 
assume without having inferred them as conclusions from 
other processes of reasoning, and what are the facts which we 
can claim to know that have not been inferred from other facts ? 
(2) How do we know them to be true, — what sort of justifica- 
tion can we give of them ? (3) Given these facts and premises, 
what process justifies me in passing from them to any fact or 
principle believed because of them ? In a word, what can I 
assume without proof ? Why can I assume it ? How can I 
pass from what is so assumed to anything else ? 

Remarks as to the importance of the careful determination 
of a Theory of Knowledge would seem to be out of place in 
such a journal as this. And yet I hope I may be pardoned 
for adverting to the fact that some of the gravest and most 
profoundly important questions that now divide the philo- 
sophical world are questions that can only be settled when 
philosophers have agreed upon a Theory of Knowledge. Take, 
for example, the question of automatism. No one can read 
the arguments of Clifford, Hoffding, and Miinsterberg, in 
support of the theory, without being convinced that what 
leads them to believe it, is not primarily its success as a 
hypothesis in explaining facts, but certain preconceived 
opinions as to what facts can enter into causal relations with 
each other. 
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But precisely because of its importance, the attempt to 
determine a theory of knowledge should be thorough-going, or 
it should not be made at all. Such an attempt is essentially 
an appeal from common sense to philosophy, from unreasoned 
certainty to reasoned certainty. Being such, it is manifestly 
illogical to permit common sense to have anything to do with 
the matter. Common sense is either capable of giving us a 
philosophy, or it is not ; if it is, the history of philosophy is 
nothing but a record of stupendous blunders and misdirected 
energies ; if it is not, any philosophy which is based upon it 
rests on the evidence of an incompetent witness. Nor can 
such a philosophy defend itself by contending that it is only a 
refined common sense, so to speak, — a philosophical common 
sense to which it appeals. If the common sense of the plain 
man cannot be trusted to give us a philosophy, how can we 
trust the common sense of Reid and Hamilton ? Precisely in 
so far as a philosophy rests on common sense, it is unreasoned; 
but philosophy originated, as we have seen, from the mind's 
reluctance to acquiesce in unreasoned principles. 

These remarks are made, not so much for the purpose of 
criticising the common sense philosophy, as in order to indicate 
the method that I shall try to follow in the investigation of 
this subject. Propositions that are reported to be true or 
probable, merely on the testimony of common sense, however 
emphatic, I shall aim to disregard. Hypotheses against which 
nothing can be said, except that they are absurd, when their 
absurdity consists in their being at variance with the principles 
of common sense, I shall consider myself entitled to make. 

I can most conveniently state my answer to two of the 
questions which a Theory of Knowledge undertakes to answer, 
by pointing out how far I agree with Bain. He says that the 
belief in memory is a primary assumption. 1 " Unless we trust 
our recollection, our knowledge is limited to what is now 
present, and we cannot compare two successive experiences, or 
declare two facts to succeed one another. We have one 
moment the consciousness of thirst ; the next moment we have 

1 Logic, new and revised ed., p. 670. 
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the consciousness of a certain act called drinking ; the next 
following moment we have the further consciousness of relief 
from thirst. The succession of the three steps is a fact or 
experience ; but we cannot believe it, unless we believe in the 
recent fact given in memory, as well as the present, given in 
consciousness." Hence the belief in memory is a primary 
assumption. 

But what is meant when it is called an assumption ? I 
mean that what I believe because of memory I do not see to be 
true, that I can give no reasons for such beliefs which would 
at all satisfy a cold, critical intellect, an intellect indifferent to 
consequences, an intellect that believes only in so far as it 
sees grounds for certainty or for probability. Such an intellect 
would describe its various acts of memory as blind, unreasoned 
impulses to believe that certain present states of consciousness 
were representative of past realities. 

Many men will admit that the asseverations of memory are 
not certain, who will nevertheless contend that they have a 
high degree of probability, so high as, under certain circum- 
stances, to be practically undistinguishable from absolute 
certainty. Leslie Stephen, for example, says : " I quite agree 
that when I have to consider any past or future event, or 
indeed to explain any present event, there is always a difference 
between my knowledge and absolute certainty. The conviction 
may approach such certainty as the curve approaches the 
asymptote, but there is always some room for doubt." 1 My 
dissent from this doctrine is radical and fundamental. The 
reports of memory have just as much of absolute certainty as 
they have of absolute or theoretical probability. In the same 
sense in which they have no certainty, they have no probability ; 
in the same sense in which they are probable, they are certain. 
From the point of view of the pure intellect, the intellect 
seeing, not trusting, they have neither certainty nor probability ; 
from the point of view of the practical intellect, the intellect 
yielding to the native instincts and unreasoned tendencies of 
the mind, they are not only probable but certain. From the 

x Mind, Vol. V, p. 176. 
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point of view of knowledge, in a word, our beliefs of what we 
remember are so many pure assumptions, and if we could only 
believe what we know to be true or probable, we should have 
no confidence whatever in memory. 

The distinction between the pure intellect seeing and the 
practical intellect trusting, or between belief and knowledge, 
is of such fundamental importance for the theory of knowledge, 
that a further elucidation may not be out of place. Something 
brings to my mind the thought of a friend, and then I remem- 
ber that I saw him yesterday. In what does my recollection of 
having seen him consist? Not, of course, in my imagining 
him in that set of surroundings which I call a certain place, 
and at that point in the stream of my conscious experience 
which I call yesterday ; for, if so, there would be no distinction 
between imagination and memory. To the mere images of 
imagination, memory — belief of any kind — adds what, with 
Baldwin, we may call the reality-feeling, plus the "consciousness 
of the personal indorsement of reality." 1 Belief, in a word, 
consists in the fact that the ideas or images of imagination — 
in the case when the belief refers to some matter not present 
to the senses — are consciously regarded as realities. Now we 
may have this reality-feeling when we believe that the ideas or 
images to which it is attached are not realities and that they do 
not correspond to or represent realities. In other words, we 
may have one of the elements or constituents of belief — the 
reality-feeling — without the other — the personal indorsement 
of the reality ; the saying to one's self that the reality-feeling 
is true. Sitting in a car at a depot, waiting for my train to 
start, I seem to see the motion of my train when another train 
moves slowly by. In other words, the reality-feeling attaches 
itself to the image or idea of my train in motion. But when I 
look at the wheels of the moving train this reality-feeling 
ceases to exist so long as I continue to look at them. I see or 
believe that the apparent motion of my train is due to the real 
motion of the other. The same kind of reality-feeling attaches 
itself to a new set of experiences. But as soon as I stop 

1 Feeling and Will, p. 158. 
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looking at the wheels, the old reality-feeling returns — my train 
seems to move in spite of the fact that I know it does not. In 
other words, the reality-feeling, which alone distinguishes the 
ideas or images of memory from mere imagination, attaches 
itself to experiences which we know from other evidence do not 
represent reality. 

This may seem to be a contradiction. When it is said that 
the reality-feeling, that alone distinguishes the ideas or images 
of memory from mere imagination, may attach itself to ideas 
or images that we know from other evidence do not represent 
reality, it seems very much like saying that we may believe 
what we know is not so. 

The thorough discussion of this question would require an 
essay in itself. Fortunately, however, that has been rendered 
unnecessary by Baldwin's able and very lucid treatment of the 
subject in the chapter from which I have already quoted. Here 
it will be sufficient to call attention to the fact that the feeling 
that my train is in motion is one thing ; the feeling that my 
train is in motion, plus the saying to myself that it is, — the 
conscious affirmation of the fact, — is another ; and the feeling 
that my train is in motion, plus the saying to myself that it 
does not move, nevertheless, is quite another. And the thesis 
which I maintain with reference to memory is this : What we 
know on the authority of what we call our memory has no other 
guarantee than a reality-feeling, which sometimes attaches 
itself to experiences that we know do not represent realities, 
but which we accept in the case of memory simply because it 
is not contradicted by other experiences. If I am asked how a 
reality-feeling can attach itself to ideas or images that we know 
are not in correspondence with reality, I decline to attempt to 
answer the question here because it is irrelevant. We are not 
concerned in this place with the how but the what. Whatever 
the explanation of the facts, it is true that we seem to see 
distance ; that colors of material, extended objects seem to 
exist outside of us and independent of us; that things seen 
through an opera-glass seem to be farther away than we know 
them to be, etc. A large part of the advances of science 
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consists in showing that various seemings of every-day life are 
not true — that reality-feelings have attached themselves to 
various experiences that do not correspond to reality. But the 
seemings — the reality-feelings — remain in spite of our assent 
to the conclusions of science. 

When Bain says that another primary assumption which we 
are obliged to make is our trust in present consciousness, I do 
not agree with him. "We must assume," he says, "that what 
we feel we do feel ; that our sensations and feelings occur as 
they are felt." 1 We do not assume that ; we know it. When 
we come to tell what it is we feel ; when we undertake to 
transform "knowledge of acquaintance into knowledge about;" 2 
when we forsake the point of view of Hodgson's " first inten- 
tion " for that of his "second intention," 3 doubt enters. But 
so long as we stick to the knowledge of acquaintance, we not 
only know but know so absolutely as to make it impossible 
for us to conceive of a higher or more trustworthy kind of 
knowledge. One would like to know what a man means by 
knowledge who says that he does not know that what he feels 
he does feel, that he only assumes it. Knowledge is a thing of 
which we have neither experience nor idea ; it is for us a mere 
name without significance unless we are entitled to take our 
pretended knowledge that what we feel we do feel as an 
instance of it. But in so maintaining I do not contend for a 
universal " identification of knowing as a fact in the inner life 
of a subject with knowledge as the representation of a content 
known." Professor Robert Adamson says : " I believe it to 
be a real error in philosophical method to make the initial steps 
in a theory of knowledge from the Cartesian position, and am 
of opinion that the whole advance achieved by Kant is lost if 
we return, in dealing with the epistemological problem, to the 
identification of knowing as a fact in the inner life of a subject 
with knowledge as the representation of a content known." i 

1 Feeling and Will, p. 670. 

2 James's Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 14. 

3 See his Time and Space, passim. 

4 Mind, Vol. XII, p. 129. 
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There appears to be a confusion here of two quite different 
things : the Cartesian position and the identification of knowing 
as a fact in the inner life of a subject with knowledge as 
the representation of a content known. The essence of 
the Cartesian position, as everybody knows, is that some of 
the things of which we are conscious we know so absolutely as 
to make doubt an absurdity and an impossibility. Whether 
Descartes did or did not maintain more than that ; whether he 
did or did not hold that all of the facts of which we are 
conscious we know in the same absolutely certain way, is not a 
matter of consequence save from the point of view of history. 
The important point is, that he need not have maintained it. 
Because he knew some of the facts of which he was conscious 
so certainly as to make doubt an impossibility, he was not 
required to say that all of the facts of which he was conscious 
could be put in the same category unless as the result of an 
introspective examination. But introspection compelled him to 
take no such position. Introspection shows that some of the 
states of consciousness we know in an absolutely certain way 
and that some others are in a state of utter uncertainty. To 
require me to hold that, if I claim to know some of my inner 
states with absolute certainty, I must make the same claim of 
all, is as absurd as it would be to require a man to hold that he 
can see an atom of hydrogen because he claims to be able to 
see a drop of water. And to hold that, because I may be 
mistaken as to what is in my consciousness when I use general 
names intelligently, I may be mistaken in supposing that when 
I am in severe pain I know that I am, is like saying that, 
because I cannot see an atom of hydrogen, therefore I cannot 
see a drop of water. In no fruitful sense, therefore, can we 
say that we assume that what we feel we do feel, when 
we are trying to draw distinctions between assumption and 
knowledge. 

But when Bain says that the uniformity of nature is another 
assumption, I agree with him fully. "Water has quenched 
our thirst in the past. By what right do we affirm that the 
same will happen in the future ? Experience does not teach us 
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this : experience is only what has actually been ; and, after 
never so many repetitions of a thing, there still remains the 
peril of venturing upon the untrodden land of future possibility. 
' What has been, will be,' justifies the inference that water will 
assuage thirst in after times. We can give no reason or 
evidence for this uniformity." * So I think, and since we do 
not see it to be either true or probable, it is an assumption, a 
thing we believe in primarily because of the constitution of our 
emotional nature, and not because it appeals to us on intel- 
lectual grounds. 

" This assumption," continues Bain, "is an ample justifica- 
tion of the inductive operation, as a process of real inference. 
Without it, we can do nothing ; with it we can do anything." 2 
It is certainly true that without this assumption we can do 
nothing ; but it is not true that it alone is sufficient to enable 
us to make a conquest of nature, or, indeed, any approximation 
to it. So far from admitting that with it we can do anything, I 
assert that with it alone we can do nothing. With an abso- 
lutely certain knowledge of nothing but some of our present 
states of consciousness, we make a leap to the past ; assuming 
to know the present and the past, we make a leap to the 
uniformity of nature ; and, I hold, assuming to know the 
uniformity of nature, we make a leap to conclusions apparently 
directly deduced from it. 

Perhaps the best way to bring out the truth of this conten- 
tion is to examine briefly John Stuart Mill's theory of induction. 
Mill held that valid inductions terminate in proof ; that the 
object of inductive reasoning is to obtain for its conclusions a 
kind of evidence that for a pure intellect would justify belief. 
In opposition to Whewell and Jevons, he denied that induction 
is a process of finding hypotheses to explain facts, insisting that 
only when a further step has been taken, when it has been 
shown not only that a given hypothesis explains the facts but 
that no other can, is an induction valid. From his point of 
view, induction may be briefly described as a process of finding 
hypotheses to explain facts, and proving that no other hypothesis 

1 Logic, p. 671. 2 Ibid., p. 672. 
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can do it. Now I hold that this second step in the process 
can only be taken very rarely, no matter how certain we assume 
ourselves to be of the uniformity of nature. I hold that the 
canons of his various experimental methods formulate the 
process of induction as it would have to be if it terminated in 
what would justify belief to a pure intellect, but that they 
utterly fail to describe the process of induction which we are 
familiar with in our experience. " If two or more instances of 
the phenomenon under investigation," says the canon of the 
Method of Agreement, " have only one circumstance in com- 
mon, the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree, 
is the cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon." x Upon this 
canon the obvious criticism is, that it presupposes a condition 
that is never realized. If two or more instances of the phe- 
nomenon under investigation had only one circumstance in com- 
mon and we could be sure of it, all would be plain sailing, but 
any such instance has an indefinite number of circumstances 
in common with every other. To this, of course, a follower of 
Mill would reply that although they do, they have only a limited 
number of circumstances in common that can be supposed to 
be material to the result. That was Mill's own answer. "The 
extent and minuteness of observation," he said, "which may be 
requisite . . . depends on the particular purpose in view. To 
ascertain the state of the whole universe at any moment is 
impossible, but would also be useless. In making chemical 
experiments, we do not think it necessary to note the position 
of the planets ; because experience has shown, as a very super- 
ficial experience is sufficient to show, that in such cases that 
circumstance is not material to the result ; 2 and, accordingly, in 
the ages when men believed in the occult influences of the 
heavenly bodies, it might have been unphilosophical to omit 
ascertaining the precise condition of those bodies at the 
moment of the experiment." 8 But if one asks for the method 
by which experience shows what circumstances are possibly 
material to the result and what not, the answer must be induc- 

1 Logic, 8th ed., p. 280. 2 The emphasis is mine. 

8 Ibid., p. 273. 
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tion. And if he asks what kind of induction, the answer cannot 
be induction in accordance with Mill's Deductive Method, 
because that presupposes inductions already made in accordance 
with his Experimental Methods. Nor can it be induction in 
accordance with these methods, for they presuppose the 
induction we are now considering. It must be, therefore, 
induction in accordance with his hypothetical method — our 
reason for ignoring the position of the stars in our chemical 
experiments must be that we have made an hypothesis that 
such circumstances are not material to the result and that our 
hypothesis explains the facts. The important question is : Are 
we able to take the second step in induction as Mill conceived 
it ; are we able to show that the hypothesis that the circum- 
stances which chemists consider to be alone possibly material 
to the result not only explain the facts, but that no other can ? 
Manifestly, to state the question is to answer it. To prove 
that no other hypothesis except that upon which the science 
of chemistry rests can explain the facts, is to prove an alibi 
for the rest of a possibly infinite universe, which is plainly 
impossible. Any one who will take the pains to grasp 
the difference that may exist between what is and what is 
known, will be slow to assert that he has so far made an 
inventory of all possible existences as to be able to assert that 
no circumstances except those supposed by chemistry to be 
possibly material to chemical phenomena can have anything to 
do with them. Accordingly, if Mill's formula is to describe 
the facts as they are, it must be rewritten somewhat in this 
way : " If two or more instances of the phenomenon under 
investigation have only one circumstance in common among 
those supposed to be possibly material to the result, the hypothe- 
sis that the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree 
is the cause or effect of the given phenomenon, explains the 
facts, although we cannot say that to wider knowledge another 
hypothesis would not equally well explain them." It is 
unnecessary for my purpose to proceed further with an exami- 
nation of Mill's theory of induction. Of his Deductive Method 
and his Hypothetical Method, as well as of his Experimental 
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Methods, it can truly be said that they completely fail to hit 
the mark they are aimed at, that instead of proving that the 
conclusion reached by means of them is the only hypothesis 
that can explain the facts, they only prove that it does explain 
the facts, leaving the question forever open as to whether 
another might not do it equally well. " Such and such are the 
facts, what do they imply ? " That is a type of the questions 
which all inductive reasoning undertakes to answer, all reason- 
ing which attempts to take us from facts assumed to be known 
to others that are unknown. " These facts imply thus and so, 
because that supposition explains them." That is a type of 
the answers which inductive reasoning makes to all the 
questions propounded to it. 

In the case of many of the theories of science, it appears 
to me that this cannot possibly be denied. Of the undulatory 
theory of light, the doctrine of evolution, the various conclu- 
sions of geology, for example, no one can claim more than 
that they are hypotheses that explain the facts more or less 
perfectly. Now I maintain that the difference between the 
proof of theories such as these and any so-called more thor- 
oughly established conclusions of science, is not a difference in 
kind. It is merely a difference in the ease with which the im- 
agination conceives other causes that may have produced the 
facts in question. As science accepts its conclusions in these 
cases as true, not because the scientific intellect sees that no 
other hypothesis can explain the facts, but because scientific 
common sense, so to say, brushes aside other hypotheses as 
improbable, so in the case of the so-called more thoroughly 
established conclusions of science, the scientific intellect accepts 
them as thoroughly established, not because it sees that other 
hypotheses cannot explain the facts, but because scientific com- 
mon sense brushes aside as impossible any other hypotheses 
that can be suggested. What I am trying to say is, that the 
difference between conclusions more or less well established, 
provided they explain all the known facts, is not at all a differ- 
ence in the evidence as apprehended by the pure intellect, the 
intellect uninfluenced by the emotional, instinctive side of the 
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mind, but a difference in the positiveness and imperiousness 
with which common sense sets aside opposing hypotheses. 

If this is true, the following formula correctly describes all 
inductive reasoning that seeks to prove causation : " If a cer- 
tain hypothetical cause exists, the facts would be as I find 
them. But the facts are as I find them. Therefore, my sup- 
posed cause exists." Indeed, from the point of view of the 
pure intellect, the case is even worse. We assume without 
any reason that we can justify on purely intellectual grounds 
that the evidence is all in, that the known relevant facts are all 
of the relevant facts. How necessary this assumption is, we 
shall see quite clearly, if we realize how impossible it would be 
for us to reach any conclusion as to the cause of a violent 
death, for example, if we admitted in a practical way the possi- 
bility of supernatural agencies. If agencies that we know 
nothing about may exist, and if for reasons and in ways of 
which we are entirely ignorant they may produce effects similar 
in kind to those produced by known agencies, how can we ever 
conclude, on the ground of circumstantial evidence at least, 
that a known agency is responsible for an event rather than an 
unknown agency ? Nor can it be shown, as Leslie Stephen 
seeks to do, that the admission of the bare possibility should 
have nothing to do with our conclusion, because, although pos- 
sible, the existence of such an agency is in the highest degree 
improbable. Who knows that ? What principle of our nature 
is it that asserts that, while a supernatural agency may exist 
and operate in ways and for reasons that we are entirely 
ignorant of, it is nevertheless in the highest degree improbable ? 
Certainly not the purely intellectual part of us. The intellect 
gives no criterion for judging of probabilities in such cases. 
It can only say that, for aught it knows to the contrary, such 
agencies may exist, and that it knows nothing whatever as to 
the probability or improbability of their existence. Evidently 
the practical taking into account of considerations like these, 
considerations which no amount of reasoning as such justifies 
us in ignoring, would produce an entire paralysis of our reason- 
ing powers, would make it as impossible for us to emerge from 
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a state of absolute uncertainty concerning all matters that come 
before us as it is to escape from our shadows. How do we in 
practice untie the knot ? We do not untie it, we cut it. As 
we arbitrarily, from the point of view of the pure intellect, 
assume the trustworthiness of memory and the uniformity of 
nature, so we arbitrarily assume that the evidence is all in, and 
that known causes have brought about the effects we are study- 
ing — assume it until we discover facts that prove the assump- 
tion false, when we invent by hypothesis an unknown cause 
and endow it with attributes suitable for our purposes. Instead, 
then, of being able to do anything, as Bain says, assuming the 
uniformity of nature and the trustworthiness of memory, we 
can do nothing. To make these assumptions weapons of real 
efficiency we must arm ourselves with another. How shall we 
state it ? 

It will not do to say that we assume that any hypothesis that 
explains the facts we are considering is true, because it some- 
times happens that more than one hypothesis will equally well 
explain them. By " equally well " I mean that, if the cause 
supposed in either of the hypotheses exists and acts as we sup- 
pose it does, the facts would be as we find them. Nor is it 
true that we have an inclination to believe any hypothesis that 
explains the facts. On the contrary, an hypothesis may seem 
to us absurd, as in the case of a possible supernatural agency 
represented as the cause of a violent death, although we may 
readily enough admit that if the cause supposed by it existed, 
it might produce the violent death. In what consists the 
absurdity of such an hypothesis ? In its lack of harmony with 
our other beliefs. In order that an hypothesis may win our 
belief, it must not only explain the facts it was invented to 
explain, but it must fit in snugly with the rest of our beliefs.- 
Three hundred years ago, a belief in witches was quite general ; 
many facts were supposed to owe their existence to their agency. 
Why have such explanations been abandoned ? Not because 
they will not account for the facts, but because other beliefs 
have gradually grown up in the minds of men, with which the 
belief in witches is inconsistent. That an hypothesis may 
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seem to us to be true, it must not only explain the facts ; it 
must harmonize with the rest of the contents of our minds, 
must fill up, so to speak, an empty place therein and be in 
keeping with the rest of its furniture. In order, then, that we 
may carry on the reasonings of ordinary life as well as those of 
science, we must assume the trustworthiness of memory within 
certain limits, the uniformity of nature, and that an hypothesis 
that explains a particular group of facts, and at the same time 
harmonizes with the rest of our beliefs, is true. 

Of the axioms of mathematics and the laws of logic, it 
appears to me that we have self-evident knowledge, — self- 
evident in the only proper sense of that much abused term, 
in the sense that doubt of them is impossible. And when I 
say that doubt of them is impossible, I do not mean that we 
are unable to rid ourselves of the feeling that they are true ; 
for, as we have seen, that feeling has no evidential or intel- 
lectual value whatever. In spite of the fact that it constitutes 
the foundation of the Theory of Knowledge of the Scottish 
School, since the feeling that a thing is true when we cannot 
ascertain its causes is identical with Hamilton's testimony of 
consciousness, we have seen that it attaches itself to ideas and 
images which we know do not correspond with reality, and 
that it cannot, therefore, be a criterion of truth. But when I 
say that doubt of the axioms of mathematics and the laws of 
logic is impossible, I mean that the mind cannot even enter- 
tain the idea of their being false. We may say that two 
straight lines can inclose a space, but we cannot think it. 
The judgment of which the proposition purports to be the 
expression, not only does not exist, but cannot even be con- 
ceived. Such propositions, then, as the axioms of mathe- 
matics and the laws of logic, we may call necessary truths, — 
necessary in the sense that the mind must think them ; in 
the sense that their contradictories are ' absurd, inconceivable, 
impossible.' 

Examining these cases, we can formulate a test of truth: 
any proposition whose contradictory is inconceivable and im- 
possible is true. But a superficial examination of it enables 
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us to see that, however faultless it may be as a test of truth, 
it is of no avail in furnishing a foundation for the activities of 
science and of ordinary life. Only in the case of things seen 
so clearly as to make doubt of them impossible, does our test 
of truth find any application ; but we do not see enough to get 
a fulcrum for the levers of physical science and ordinary life. 
We have, then, a test of truth that is entirely reliable, but one 
that we cannot make any use of except in the case of the very 
propositions from which we derived it. What are we to do ? 

We must try to find a test of beliefs. By "test of belief," I 
do not, of course, mean that we must find a test by means of 
which we can determine which of our beliefs are true ; that 
would be another name for a test of truth. I mean that, 
inasmuch as such "beings as men in such a world as the 
one we live in " must base a large part of their reasonings on 
propositions not known to be true, the most that we can do is 
to endeavor to be consistent. If we learn the characteristics 
of the beliefs that we are obliged to assume without proof, we 
can generalize them. We can say that, since we have accepted 
the trustworthiness of memory and the uniformity of nature 
and the proposition, ' An hypothesis that explains facts, and 
at the same time fits in with everything else that we believe 
is true,' we will accept any other proposition without further 
proof that has the same characteristics. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the belief in memory ? 
We can name one at least : the assumption of the trustworthi- 
ness of memory is one that we have a natural tendency to 
make. I mean by this to state no more than that, when we 
begin to reflect, we find ourselves making it. And we can 
name another : experience leaves it alone, does not deprive us 
of it, does not clash with it. But this confirmation of experi- 
ence must be taken in a negative sense only. Of positive 
verification of the trustworthiness of memory, we have none ; 
if we had, we should be speculatively sure of it. The assump- 
tion of the trustworthiness of memory, then, has two character- 
istics : it is one that we have a natural tendency to make and 
that experience does not deprive us of. The characteristics of 
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our belief in the uniformity of nature are the same ; we have a 
natural tendency to make it, and our experience is not incon- 
sistent with it. What, again, are the characteristics of the 
third assumption : an hypothesis is true that explains the 
facts, and that takes its place easily and naturally among our 
other beliefs ? They are the same. It is, of course, true that 
we are continually led by that assumption to adopt hypotheses 
that turn out to be false. But the principle itself is not dis- 
credited by experience. Experience only bids us act more 
cautiously in our application of the principle — bids us hold our 
believing propensity in check until we have collected as many 
pertinent facts as possible. But while this collection is being 
made, we shall be sure to feel that our hypothesis is true, so 
long as it explains all the pertinent facts we know, although 
we may be conscious of our inability to justify it to others. 

These, then, are the characteristics of the three assump- 
tions, one of which underlies all reasoning whatever, and all 
of which underlie the reasonings of inductive science and 
every-day life. If we find any other assumption that has the 
same characteristics, we not only have a right to make it ; we 
ought to do it, if we would avoid inconsistency. If any one 
objects that the particular assumption is incapable of proof, we 
can fairly reply that his objection is not to the point, unless he 
can prove the truth of the three assumptions that underlie all 
our inductive reasoning. 

We may, then, sum up the conclusions so far reached as 
follows : Whatever we are asked to believe, ought to be a 
necessary truth, or an ultimate belief — a belief having the 
characteristics of being assumed through a natural tendency, 
and of not being interfered with by experience, or an hypothesis 
that explains all the pertinent facts and that takes its place 
easily and naturally among our other beliefs. Of both of the 
latter classes, it need hardly be said that the broader the 
base of the experience upon which the beliefs, in the negative 
sense explained, rest, the greater their credibility. If one man 
accepts one hypothesis because it explains all the facts he 
knows, and another man a different hypothesis because it 
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explains, not only the facts known to the first man, but others 
equally certain, the last man's hypothesis is the more credible, 
although we can never say that it, in turn, may not have to 
give place to another. As a matter of fact, no one has ever 
believed anything on the ground of inductive reasoning, or, 
indeed, independently of all reasoning, that did not belong to 
one of these three classes. All that any one believes is either 
a necessary truth, or an ultimate belief, or an hypothesis 
accepted because it explains the facts and fits in easily with 
the rest of his beliefs. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the practical outcome of this 
reasoning ? It enables us to see the kind of evidence we ought 
to demand for anything we believe, and the kind of objection it 
is pertinent to make. If any one says, " I hold such and such 
a proposition to be a necessary truth," we are entitled to ask 
him to show it. It is absurd to say that a belief is a necessary 
truth whose contradictory I know I can conceive. To defend 
a belief as a necessary truth, we must show, not that its con- 
tradictory is hard to believe, not even that it cannot, as a 
matter of fact, be believed at all, but that it is in the literal 
sense of that much abused term unthinkable. To appeal to 
the testimony of consciousness to establish the necessity or 
self-evidence of a belief, which by the very appeal is shown not 
to be necessary or self-evident, is a degradation of philosophy, 
no matter who is guilty of it. But if I am asked to believe 
anything which is confessedly not a necessary truth, it must, 
as we have seen, belong to one or the other of the two remain- 
ing classes : those that I have a natural tendency to make and 
which experience does not interfere with, and hypotheses that 
explain facts and at the same time fit in naturally with the rest 
of the contents of our minds, and the only evidence I can 
demand for it, is that it shall have the characteristics of the 
class to which it is referred. 

This theory will probably be objected to from a number of 
different points of view. It will be urged that it opens the 
door to unbounded credulity. Not so. The very prominence 
which it gives to the fact that inductive reasoning is only a 
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process of finding hypotheses to explain facts, cannot but 
enforce the necessity of caution on the part of one who accepts 
it. If the only justification we can give to an hypothesis is 
that it explains the facts, there is surely the more urgent need 
that in an open-minded, cautious, painstaking way we make 
sure that it really explains all the pertinent facts, before we 
permit ourselves to accept it. 

On the other hand, it may be said that its practical outcome 
is philosophical skepticism. If a Theory of Knowledge that 
maintains that we can find no justification for our beliefs, in 
the last analysis, that would satisfy the demands of a pure 
intellect, is skepticism, then this is skepticism. But in that 
sense the outcome of the common-sense philosophy is skepti- 
cism. Reid and Stewart, Hamilton, and McCosh, have all 
undertaken to find a foundation for philosophy in common 
sense, not in the insight of the pure intellect. In truth, he 
only can be charged with philosophical skepticism who holds 
that reason is hopelessly at war with itself ; who holds that, no 
matter upon what subject or in what direction he tries his 
reason, it leads him into an inextricable tangle of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. Such a man could not trust 
his reason : he would be a skeptic in the only proper sense 
of the word. 

This theory abolishes the distinction between Kant's specula- 
tive and his practical philosophy. Carry your analysis far 
enough, and it will be evident — according to this theory — 
that the justification for everything we believe is of the same 
nature that Kant sought to give to his belief in the freedom of 
the will, the existence of God, and the immortality of the 
soul. 

It abolishes, also, the distinction between scientific method 
and philosophic method. Sidgwick aptly says, " Philosophy is 
only common sense with leisure to push inquiry further than 
usual,, while common sense is only philosophy somewhat hurried 
and hardened by practical needs." 1 This theory holds that the 
method of common sense and the method of science, and the 

1 Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, p. 35. 
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method of philosophy are identical. John Stuart Mill says 
that "the most scientific proceeding can be no more than an 
improved form of that which was primitively pursued by the 
human understanding while undirected by science. When 
mankind first formed the idea of studying phenomena accord- 
ing to a stricter and surer method than that which they had 
in the first instance spontaneously adopted, they did not, 
conformably to the well-meant, but impracticable precept of 
Descartes, set out from the supposition that nothing had been 
ascertained." * No, and Descartes' method was impracticable 
in science for the same reason that we have found it so in 
philosophy : because we cannot put our beliefs on a basis of 
philosophic certainty ; because the world we live in is fitted to 
the needs of practical men and women, but not to the purposes 
of a philosopher who seeks to give to his system evidence 
differing in kind from that to which the practical man appeals 
in justification of his beliefs. If philosophic certainty were 
possible, the way to get it would surely be to follow the path 
that Descartes marked out ; start from absolute certainties and 
make all your deductions from them by means of an absolutely 
certain principle. But if such certainty is not possible, then phi- 
losophy can only imitate the humble example of science : use 
the method of common sense, only in a more pains-taking, 
careful, accurate way. Francis Ellingwood Abott says : "While 
science adopted a purely empirical, objective method, took 
Nature for granted, investigated things and their relations by 
observation and experiment on the hypothesis of their equal 
objectivity, and entered on a career of dazzling conquest, with- 
out troubling itself to invent any philosophical justification for 
a method so prolific of discoveries as to silence all criticism or 
cavil by the brilliancy of its achievements, philosophy had 
already entered upon a path which led, indeed, to the construc- 
tion of numerous subjective systems of unsurpassed ability, 
yet to none that could endure. . . . While science can 
proudly point to a vast store of verified and established 
truths, which it is a liberal education to have learned, and 

1 Logic, 8th ed., p. 231. 
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the merest lunacy to impugn, philosophy has achieved nothing 
that is permanently established. The cause of this vast differ- 
ence in result is a radical difference in method." * I believe 
he is right. And again, " Our age presents no problem more 
profound in its nature, or more wide-reaching in its bearings 
upon the intellectual interests of mankind, than this : How to 
identify science and philosophy, by making the foundation, 
method, and system of science philosophic, and the foundation, 
method, and system of philosophy scientific ." 2 This paper under- 
takes to show how "the foundation, method, and system of 
philosophy" can be made scientific; but if by making "the 
foundation, method, and system of science philosophic," is 
meant the putting of the principles of science on a basis of 
philosophic certainty, then it seeks to show that the work 
cannot be done. 

This theory takes a middle ground between the empirical 
and the common-sense theories of knowledge. With the 
common-sense philosophy, it insists that the attempt of the 
empiricist to find positive verification in experience for the 
first principles of science cannot succeed ; with empiricism, it 
insists that the attempt of the common-sense philosophy to 
establish definite philosophical principles must end in failure. 
But it agrees with the common-sense philosophers in making 
of common sense the court of last appeal in philosophy. 
Though it cannot give us principles, it gives us the method 
which we are bound to follow both in science and philosophy. 
And it agrees with empiricism in finding in experience the 
only sort of justification which our beliefs can receive, although 
this justification is of a purely negative character. 

Finally, this theory aims to give full recognition to the 
important, nay, the decisive, part which the emotional and 
volitional side of our natures play in shaping our beliefs. 
Philosophers find no difficulty in admitting that the beliefs of 
all people except themselves are determined largely by con- 
siderations non-intellectual in their character. But as searchers 
after truth they have tacitly claimed to be guided by but one 

1 Mind, 1882, p. 479. 2 Ibid., p. 494. 
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motive — as philosophers — the love of truth. With Professor 
James this paper holds such a claim to be mere " self-deception 
and pretence," and insists that, "whether men admit or deny 
the fact, passion always plays some part in making them 
reject or hold to systems, and volition, whether predestinate 
or unpredestinate, always will play a part in deciding when to 
encourage and when to suppress one's doubts." * So far is 
the philosopher from being what he has generally supposed 
himself, qua philosopher, to be, a pure intellect animated 
solely by the love of truth, that if he were such, there would 
be no philosophy or philosophies. The very existence of 
systems of philosophy is conclusive proof that their authors, 
like the common people whose heads are not in the stars, are 
determined as to what they will believe, in part at least, by 
considerations with which the pure intellect would have nothing 

t0 do - J. P. Gordy. 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. II, p. 214. 



